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Introduction 


Over the last three decades American policing has gone through a period 
of significant change and innovation. In what is a relatively short histori- 
cal time frame the police began to reconsider their fundamental mission, 
the nature of the core strategies of policing, and the character of their 
relationships with the communities that they serve. Innovations in polic- 
ing in this period were not insular and restricted to police professionals 
and scholars, but were often seen on the front pages of America’s news- 
papers and magazines, and spoken about in the electronic media. Some 
approaches, like broken windows policing — termed by some as zero toler- 
ance policing — became the subject of heated political debate. Community 
policing, one of the most important police programs that emerged in this 
period, was even to give its name to a large federal agency — The Office of 
Community Oriented Policing Services — created by the Violent Crime 
Control and Law Enforcement Act of 1994. 

Some have described this period of change as the most dramatic in the 
history of policing (e.g., see Bayley 1994). This claim does not perhaps 
do justice to the radical reforms that led to the creation of modern police 
forces in the nineteenth century, or even the wide-scale innovations in 
tactics or approaches to policing that emerged after the Second World 
War. However, observers of the police today are inevitably struck by the 
pace and variety of innovation in the last few decades. Whether this period 
of change is greater than those of previous generations is difficult to know 
since systematic observation of police practices is a relatively modern 
phenomenon. But there is broad consensus among police scholars that 
the last three decades have “witnessed a remarkable degree of innovation 
in policing” (Committee to Review Research 2004: 82). 

In this volume we bring together leading police scholars to examine 
the major innovations in policing that emerged during the last decades of 
the twentieth century. We focus on eight innovations that are concerned 
with change in police strategies and practices: community policing, 
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broken windows policing, problem-oriented policing, pulling levers polic- 
ing, third-party policing, hot spots policing, Compstat and evidence- 
based policing. This is of course not an exhaustive list of innovation in 
policing during this period. For example, we do not examine technolog- 
ical innovations such as advances in computerized crime mapping or the 
use of DNA in criminal investigations. We also do not examine innova- 
tions in tactics and strategies that affected only specialized units or were 
applied to very specific types of crimes. Our approach was to identify 
innovations that had influence on the broad array of police tasks and on 
the practices and strategies that broadly affected the policing of American 
communities. 

We title the chapters examining each police innovation reviewed in this 
volume under the heading “Advocate” and “Critic.” In this context our 
book seeks to clarify police innovation in the context of chapters writ- 
ten by those who have played important roles in developing innovation, 
and those who have stood as critics of such innovation. Nonetheless, we 
do not take a debate format in our book. Authors did not respond to 
each other’s papers, but rather sought to present a perspective that would 
clarify the benefits of the innovation examined, or the potential problems 
that the innovation raises for policing. The critics often identify promising 
elements of innovation while pointing out the difficulties that have been 
encountered in the applications of innovation in the field. The advocates 
often note the drawbacks of particular strategies, while arguing that they 
should be widely adopted. Accordingly, our chapters represent serious 
scholarly examination of innovations in policing, recognizing that estab- 
lished scholars may disagree about the directions that policing should 
take while drawing from the same empirical evidence. 

By design the essays in this volume take a “micro” approach to the prob- 
lem of police innovation, focusing on the specific components, goals, and 
outcomes associated with a specific program or practice. In this introduc- 
tory chapter, we would like to take a “macro” approach to the problem 
of police innovation that allows us to see how innovation more gener- 
ally emerged and developed during this period. We do not think that the 
dramatic surge in police innovation of the last few decades occurred as a 
matter of chance. Our approach is to see the development of innovation 
in policing as a response to a common set of problems and dilemmas. 
This approach can also help us to understand the broad trends of police 
innovation that we observe. 


Understanding innovation and policing 


Many scholars seem to take for granted what strikes us as a central 
problem in understanding the broader phenomenon that our volume 
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examines. Why did we observe a period of significant innovation in polic- 
ing in the last decades of the twentieth century? One simple answer to 
this question would be to note that institutions change, and that when 
faced with new ideas that have potential to improve their functioning 
they will naturally choose what is innovative. However, those who have 
studied the diffusion of innovation have been led to a very different view 
of the processes that underlie the adoption of new products, programs, 
or practices. Everett Rogers, who pioneered the scientific study of diffu- 
sion of innovation, argues, for example, that “more than just a beneficial 
innovation is necessary” to explain its widespread diffusion and adoption 
(1995: 8). Indeed, there are many examples of innovations that represent 
clear improvements over prior practice, yet fail to be widely adopted. 

Rogers brings the example of the “Dvorak Keyboard” named after 
a University of Washington researcher, who sought to improve on 
the “Qwerty” keyboard in use since the late nineteenth century. The 
“Qwerty” keyboard was engineered to slow down typists in the nine- 
teenth century in order to prevent jamming of keys that was common 
in the manual typewriters in that period. However, as the engineering 
of typewriters improved in the twentieth century, there was no longer a 
need for a keyboard engineered to slow typists down. Indeed, it seemed 
natural that a better arrangement of the keyboard would be developed 
that would allow for quicker typing that would cause less fatigue. Dvorak 
developed such a keyboard in 1932 basing his arrangement of the keys on 
time and motion studies. Dvorak’s keyboard was clearly an improvement 
on the Qwerty keyboard. It allowed for more efficient and faster typing, 
and led to less fatigue on the part of typists. But today more than seventy 
years after Dvorak’s development of a better and more efficient keyboard, 
the Qwerty keyboard remains the dominant method. Indeed, Dvorak’s 
keyboard is merely an interesting historical curiosity. 

The diffusion of innovation requires that there be a “perceived need” 
for change in the social system in which an innovation emerges (Rogers 
1995: 11). That need can be created by industries or interest groups, for 
example through advertisements that lead consumers to believe that they 
must have a particular new product or service. Often in social systems, 
the recognition that something must change is brought about by a period 
of crisis or challenge to existing programs or practices (see e.g., Rogers 
1995; Altschuler and Behn 1997). In this context, we think that the key to 
understanding the emergence of a period of rapid innovation in policing 
in the last decades of the twentieth century lies in a crisis in policing that 
emerged in the late 1960s. Identifying that period of crisis can help us 
to understand not only why we observe so much police innovation in 
recent decades, but also why that innovation follows particular patterns 
of change. 
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The crisis of confidence in American policing 


The decade of the 1970s began with a host of challenges to the police as 
well as the criminal justice system more generally (LaFree 1998). This 
was the case in part because of the tremendous social unrest that char- 
acterized the end of the previous decade. Race riots in American cities, 
and growing opposition, especially among younger Americans, to the 
Vietnam War, often placed the police in conflict with the young and with 
minorities. But American fears of a failing criminal justice system were 
also to play a role in a growing sense of crisis for American policing. In 
1967, a presidential commission report on the Challenge of Crime in a 
Free Society reinforced doubts about the effectiveness of criminal justice 
in combating crime in the United States: 


In sum, America’s system of criminal justice is overcrowded and overworked, 
undermanned, underfinanced, and very often misunderstood. It needs more 
information and more knowledge. It needs more technical resources. It needs 
more coordination among its many parts. It needs more public support. It needs 
the help of community programs and institutions in dealing with offenders and 
potential offenders. It needs, above all, the willingness to reexamine old ways of 
doing things, to reform itself, to experiment, to run risks, to dare. It needs vision. 
(President’s Commission 1967, 80-81) 


Shortly after the presidential report on the Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society, the Kerner Commission on Civil Disorders published a report 
which was also to raise significant questions about the nature of criminal 
justice in the United States, and the organization of American policing. 
However, in this case it was the question of race and the relationship 
between police and minority communities that was to have center stage. 
The challenges to patterns of American discrimination against African 
Americans were not focused primarily on the police, but the police, in 
addition to other criminal justice agencies, were seen as “part of the 
problem” and not necessarily working to help in producing a solution to 
difficult social issues: 


In Newark, Detroit, Watts and Harlem, in practically every city that has experi- 
enced racial disruption since the summer of 1964, abrasive relationships between 
police and Negroes and other minority groups have been a major source of 
grievance, tension and ultimately disorder. (Kerner Commission 1968: 157) 


The concerns of the commission reports in the 1960s and the sense 
of growing alienation between the police and the public in the latter half 
of that decade led policymakers, the police, and scholars to question the 
nature of American policing, and in particular the strategies that were 
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dominant in policing since World War II. A recent National Research 
Council Committee to Review Research on Police Policy and Practices 
has termed these approaches as the “standard model of policing” (Com- 
mittee to Review Research 2004; see also Weisburd and Eck 2004): 


This model relies generally on a “one size fits all” application of reactive strategies 
to suppress crime, and continues to be the dominant form of police practices in 
the United States. The standard model is based on the assumption that generic 
strategies for crime reduction can be applied throughout a jurisdiction regardless 
of the level of crime, the nature of crime, or other variations. Such strategies 
as increasing the size of police agencies, random patrol across all parts of the 
community, rapid response to calls for service, generally applied follow-up inves- 
tigations, and generally applied intensive enforcement and arrest policies are all 
examples of this standard model of policing. (Weisburd and Eck 2004: 44) 


A number of important questions about the standard model of polic- 
ing had been raised in the 1960s. Nonetheless, there was little serious 
academic inquiry into the impact of policing strategies on crime or on 
public attitudes. The need for such research was apparent, and in the 
1970s serious research attention was to begin. One important impetus 
for such studies of the police came from the federal government. With 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 a research 
arm of the Department of Justice was established, eventually to become 
the National Institute of Justice, which was to invest significant resources 
in research on police and other components of the criminal justice sys- 
tem. But important funding for research on policing was also to come 
from private foundations. Perhaps the most important contribution to 
policing was made by the Ford Foundation in 1970 when it established 
the Police Development Fund. The Fund and the Police Foundation 
which it established, was to foster a series of large-scale studies on Amer- 
ican policing. McGeorge Bundy, then president of the Ford Foundation, 
argued in announcing the establishment of a Police Development Fund in 
1970: 


The need for reinforcement and change in police work has become more urgent 
than ever in the last decade because of rising rates of crime, increased resort to 
violence and rising tension, in many communities, between disaffected or angry 
groups and the police. (Bundy 1970) 


With the establishment of the Police Foundation and the newly estab- 
lished federal support for research on the criminal justice system, the 
activities of the police began to come under systematic scrutiny by 
researchers. Until this time, there had been a general assumption that 
policing in the post-World War II era represented an important advance 
over previous decades and was effective in controlling crime. 
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For example, perhaps the dominant policing strategy in the post-World 
War II period was routine preventive patrol in police cars. It was drawn 
from a long history of faith in the idea of “police patrol” that had become 
a standard dogma of policing for generations. As George Kelling and 
his colleagues wrote in their introduction to the Kansas City Preventive 
Patrol Experiment, a study conducted by the Police Foundation: 


Ever since the creation of a patrolling force in 13th century Hangchow, preven- 
tive patrol by uniformed personnel has been a primary function of policing. In 
20th century America, about $2 billion is spent each year for the maintenance 
and operation of uniformed and often superbly equipped patrol forces. Police 
themselves, the general public, and elected officials have always believed that the 
presence or potential presence of police offices on patrol severely inhibits criminal 
activity. (Kelling, Pate, Dieckman, and Brown 1974: 1) 


Preventive patrol in police cars was the main staple of police crime 
prevention efforts at the beginning of the decade of the 1970s. As Kelling 
and colleagues noted in the Police Foundation report on the Kansas City 
study, “(t)oday’s police recruits, like virtually all those before them, learn 
from both teacher and textbook that patrol is the ‘backbone’ of police 
work” (Kelling et al. 1974: 1). The Police Foundation study sought 
to establish whether empirical evidence actually supported the broadly 
accepted assumptions regarding preventive patrol. The fact that ques- 
tions were raised about routine preventive patrol suggests that the con- 
cerns about the police voiced in the decade before had begun to impact 
the confidence of police managers. As Kansas City Police Chief Clarence 
M. Kelley, later to become director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion (FBI), said in explaining the need for the Kansas City experiment: 
“Many of us in the department had the feeling we were training, equip- 
ping, and deploying men to do a job neither we, nor anyone else, knew 
much about” (Murphy 1974: v). 

To understand the impact of the Kansas City study on police man- 
agers and researchers, it is important to recognize not only that the study 
examined a core police practice but that its methodological approach 
represented a radical departure from the small-scale evaluations of police 
practices that had come earlier. The Kansas City Preventive Patrol Exper- 
iment was a social experiment in policing on a grand scale, and it was 
conducted in a new Foundation that had significant resources and was 
backed by the well-established and respected Ford Foundation. Patrick 
Murphy, the distinguished police manager, and president of the Police 
Foundation at the time, suggests just how much the Foundation itself 
saw the experiment as a radical and important change in the quality of 
police research.! 
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This is a summary report of the findings of an experiment in policing that ranks 
among the few major social experiments ever to be completed. The experiment 
was unique in that never before had there been an attempt to determine through 
such extensive scientific evaluation the value of visible police patrol. (Murphy 
1974: v) 


This context, both in terms of the centrality of the strategy examined, 
the scale of the research, and the prestige of the institutions that supported 
the study, including the Kansas City Police Department and its chief, 
Clarence Kelley, were to give the findings of the study an impact that is 
in retrospect out of proportion to the actual findings. One study in one 
jurisdiction, no matter how systematic, cannot provide a comprehensive 
portrait of the effects of a strategy as broad as routine preventive patrol. 
Moreover, the study design was to come under significant academic crit- 
icism in later years (Minneapolis Medical Research Foundation 1976; 
Larson and Cahn 1985; Sherman and Weisburd 1995). Nonetheless, in 
the context of the decade in which it was conducted, this study was to 
have a critical impact upon the police and police researchers. This was 
especially the case since the research findings were to be consistent with 
a series of other studies of core police practices. 

Kelling and his colleagues, in cooperation with the Kansas City Police 
Department, took fifteen police beats and divided them up into three 
groups. In five of these, called “reactive” beats, “routine preventive patrol 
was eliminated and officers were instructed to respond only to calls for 
service” (Kelling et al. 1974: 3). In five others, defined as “control” beats, 
“routine preventive patrol was maintained at its usual level of one car per 
beat” (ibid.: 3). In the remaining five beats, termed “proactive” beats, 
“routine preventive patrol was intensified by two to three times its usual 
level through the assignment of additional patrol cars” (Kelling er al. 
1974: 3). When Kelling and his colleagues published the results of their 
study in 1974 it shattered one of the bedrock assumptions of police 
practitioners — that preventive patrol was an effective way to prevent 
crime and increase citizens’ feelings of safety. They concluded simply 
that increasing or decreasing the intensity of routine preventive patrol 
in police cars did not affect either crime, service delivery to citizens, or 
citizens’ feelings of security. 

Another large-scale study conducted by William Spelman and Dale 
Brown and published in 1984 was also to challenge a core police assump- 
tion of that period — that improvement in rapid response to calls for 
service would lead to improvements in crime fighting. This study was 
developed in good part because of the findings of a prior investigation in 
Kansas City that found little support for the crime control effectiveness of 
rapid response to calls for service (Kansas City Police Department 1977). 
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With support from the National Institute of Justice, Spelman and Brown 
interviewed 4000 victims, witnesses, and bystanders in some 3300 serious 
crimes in four American cities. This was another major study in terms of 
the resources brought to bear and the methods used. Again it examined 
a strategy that was aided by technological advances in the twentieth cen- 
tury and that was a central dogma of police administrators — that police 
must get to the scene of a crime quickly if they are to apprehend criminal 
offenders. Spelman and Brown explained: 


For at least half a century, police have considered it important to cut to a min- 
imum their response times to crime calls. The faster the response, they have 
reasoned, the better the chances of catching a criminal at or near the scene of the 
crime. (Spelman and Brown 1984: xxi) 


Based on the data they collected, however, Spelman and Brown pro- 
vided a very different portrait of the crime control effectiveness of rapid 
response to calls for service: 


Rapid police response may be unnecessary for three out of every four serious 
crimes reported to police. The traditional practice of immediate response to 
all reports of serious crimes currently leads to on-scene arrests in only 29 of 
every 1,000 cases. By implementing innovative programs, police may be able to 
increase this response-related arrest rate to 50 or even 60 per 1000, but there is 
little hope that further increases can be generated. (Spelman and Brown 1984: 
xix) 

These findings based on a host of systematic data sources from multi- 
ple jurisdictions provided little support for the strategy of rapid response 
as a police practice to do something about crime. Indeed, Spelman and 
Brown found that citizen reporting time, not police response time, most 
influenced the possibility of on-scene arrest. Marginal improvement in 
police response times was predicted to have no real impact on the appre- 
hension or arrest of offenders. 

The Kansas City Preventive Patrol Experiment and the National Insti- 
tute of Justice study of police response time were not the only studies to 
“debunk” existing police practices. James Levine, for example, analyzed 
national crime data on the effectiveness of increasing the number of police 
in an article published in 1975. His title sums up his findings: “The Inef- 
fectiveness of Adding Police to Prevent Crime.” Despite the fact that 
this effort and many others that challenged conventional police practices 
did not represent the kind of systematic data collection or analysis of the 
Police Foundation and National Institute of Justice studies, they followed 
a similar “narrative” which became increasingly common as the 1990s 
approached. Levine, for example, begins by noting the broad consensus 
for the principle that adding more police will make cities safer. He then 
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goes on to note that “(s)ensible as intensified policing may sound on the 
surface, its effectiveness in combating crime has yet to be demonstrated” 
(Levine 1975: 523). Finally, drawing upon simple tabular data on police 
strength and crime rates over time, he concludes: 


It is tempting for politicians and government leaders to add more police: it is an 
intuitively sensible and symbolically satisfying solution to the unrelenting problem 
of criminal violence . . . The sad fact is, however, that they receive a false sense 
of security; in most situations they are just as vulnerable with these extra police 
as without them. (Levine 1975: 544) 


Follow-up investigations were also the subject of critical empirical 
research during this period. The standard model of policing had assumed 
that general improvements in methods of police investigations would 
lead to crime control gains both because more active offenders would 
be imprisoned and thus unable to commit crime, and because poten- 
tial offenders would be deterred by the prospect of discovery and arrest 
(Committee to Review Research 2004). But a series of studies in the 
1970s and early 1980s suggested that investigations had little impact 
upon crime (Greenwood et al. 1975; Greenwood, Petersilia, and Chaiken 
1977; Skogan and Antunes 1979; Eck 1983). This was the case in good 
part because many crimes, especially property crimes, were found to be 
unlikely to be solved by police investigations. These studies consistently 
showed that if citizens did not provide information about suspects to 
first responding officers, follow-up investigations were unlikely to lead to 
successful outcomes. 

In retrospect, many of these studies overstated what could be learned 
about standard police practices from the findings gained (Weisburd and 
Eck 2004). And, in practice, there were evaluations in this period that 
produced more promising findings regarding standard police practices 
such as routine preventive patrol (e.g., see Press 1971; Schnelle, Kirch- 
ner et al. 1977; Chaiken 1978). Nonetheless, as the United States entered 
the decade of the 1990s there appeared to be a general consensus that tra- 
ditional police practices did not work in preventing or controlling crime. 
As Michael Gottfredson and Travis Hirschi wrote in their classic book A 
General Theory of Crime in 1990: “No evidence exists that augmentation 
of patrol forces or equipment, differential patrol strategies, or differential 
intensities of surveillance have an effect on crime rates” (Gottfredson and 
Hirschi 1990: 270). 

David Bayley wrote even more strongly in 1994: 


The police do not prevent crime. This is one of the best kept secrets of modern 
life. Experts know it, the police know it, but the public does not know it. Yet 
the police pretend that they are society’s best defense against crime . . . This 
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size) 
Source: Reiss and Roth, 1993 


is a myth. First, repeated analysis has consistently failed to find any connection 
between the number of police officers and crime rates. Secondly, the primary 
strategies adopted by modern police have been shown to have little or no effect 
on crime. (Bayley 1994: 3) 


This view of the ineffectiveness of policing strategies was reinforced 
by official crime statistics. These statistics, widely available to the public, 
suggested that the police were losing the “war on crime.” In particular, 
in America’s largest cities, with their well-established professional police 
forces, crime rates and especially violent crime rates were rising at alarm- 
ing rates. Between 1973 and 1990 violent crime doubled (Reiss and Roth 
1993). It did not take a statistician to understand that the trends were 
dramatic. For example, in Figure 1.1 we report the trends in violent crime 
rates by city size per 100,000 population. Clearly crime was on the rise, 
and the trend had been fairly consistent over a long period. Thus, not 
only were scholars showing that police strategies did little to impact upon 
crime, but the overall crime statistics commonly used by the government 
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and community to define police effectiveness were providing a similar 
message. 


Crisis and change in American policing 


It is against this backdrop that the innovations that we examine in this 
volume develop. Our view is that the challenges to police effectiveness, 
rising crime rates, and concerns about the legitimacy of police actions 
that developed in the late 1960s created a perceived need for change in 
what some have described as the industry of American policing (Ostrom, 
Whitaker, and Parks 1978; Committee to Review Research 2004). Unfor- 
tunately, there is no hard empirical evidence that would allow us to make 
this link directly, since the study of the adoption of innovation has only 
recently become a subject of interest for police scholars (e.g., see Weiss 
1997; Klinger 2003; Weisburd, Mastrofski, McNally ez al. 2003). Accord- 
ingly, there have been few systematic studies of these processes and schol- 
ars were generally not concerned about the emergence of innovation as a 
research problem when these innovations were being developed. 

Nonetheless, we think it reasonable to make a connection between the 
perceived failures of the standard model of American police practices 
and the experimentation with innovation, and openness to the adoption 
of innovation that occurred in the last decades of the twentieth century. 
Certainly, such a link is made by many of those who fostered innovation 
in policing. For example, in his proposal for a problem-oriented policing 
in 1979, Herman Goldstein referred directly to the growing evidence of 
the failures of traditional police practices: 


Recently completed research questions the value of two major aspects of police 
operations — preventive patrol and investigations conducted by detectives. Some 
police administrators have challenged the findings; others are awaiting the results 
of replication. But those who concur with the results have begun to search for 
alternatives, aware of the need to measure the effectiveness of a new response 
before making a substantial investment in it. (1979: 240) 


William Bratton (1998a) in describing the emergence of Compstat in 
New York City, also refers to the failures of traditional approaches, and 
the need for innovation that would allow the police to be more effective 
in doing something about crime problems: 


The effects of rapidly responding to crimes were muted because research showed 
it took people almost 10 minutes to decide to call the police in the first place. 
And police riding in air-conditioned squad cars, rapidly going from call to call, 
did not make people feel safer. In fact, it further separated the police from the 
public, the consumers of police services. 
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Fortunately, the researchers and practitioners did not stop their work at finding 
what was not working, but began to look at how to think differently about crime 
and disorder and develop strategies that would work. (1998: 31) 


More generally, the turn of the last century was a period of tremen- 
dous change in police practices. This is perhaps most evident in the 
development of community-oriented policing, which was aided by finan- 
cial support from the Office of Community Oriented Policing Services 
established in 1994. As Wesley Skogan reports in this volume, com- 
munity policing in some form has been adopted by most police agen- 
cies in the United States. In a Police Foundation survey conducted in 
1997, 85 percent of surveyed police agencies reported they had adopted 
community policing or were in the process of doing so (Skogan forth- 
coming). A Bureau of Justice Statistics survey (2003) conducted at the 
turn of the century found that more than 90 percent of departments 
in cities over 250,000 in population reported having full-time, trained 
community policing officers in the field (Bureau of Justice Statistics 
2003). 

The openness of police agencies to innovation is perhaps even more 
strongly illustrated by the sudden rise of Compstat as a police practice. 
Compstat was only developed as a programmatic entity in 1994 and was 
not encouraged financially by federally funded programs. Nonetheless 
by the turn of the century more than a third of larger police agencies 
had claimed to have implemented the program and a quarter of police 
agencies claimed that they were planning to adopt a Compstat program 
(Weisburd et al. 2003). 

A number of police scholars have suggested that the changes that such 
surveys observe are more cosmetic than substantive. Some studies have 
documented the “shallow” implementation of police innovations, and 
have suggested that in the end the police tend to fall back on traditional 
methods of conducting police work (e.g., see Clarke 1998; Eck 2000). 
For example, even in police agencies that have adopted innovations in 
problem-oriented policing, careful analysis of the activities of the police 
suggest that they are more likely to follow traditional police practices than 
to choose innovative approaches (Braga and Weisburd in this volume). 
Moreover, the main practices of the standard model of policing continue 
to dominate the work of most police agencies (Committee to Review 
Research 2004). 

While the depth of innovation over the last few decades remains a 
matter of debate, it is certainly the case that police agencies have become 
open to the idea of innovation, and that new programs and practices 
have been experimented with and adopted at a rapid pace over the last 
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few decades. We think this openness can be traced to the crisis in police 
legitimacy and effectiveness that we have described. 


Understanding the form and character 
of police innovation 


Recognizing the importance of the challenges to policing that began to 
emerge in the late 1960s can help us to understand not only the cause 
for a period of rapid innovation, but also the form and character of the 
innovations that we observe in this period and which are the focus of 
our volume. The innovations we study here represent different forms of 
adaptation to similar problems. Overall, they seek to find a solution to a 
set of challenges to the effectiveness and legitimacy of policing we have 
reviewed. 

Community policing, which is examined in the next section of our 
volume, is one of the first new approaches to policing to emerge in this 
modern period of police innovation. Community policing programs were 
already being implemented and advocated in the 1980s (e.g., Trojanow- 
icz 1982; Goldstein 1987; Cordner 1988; Green and Mastrofski 1988; 
Weisburd and McElroy 1988; Trojanowicz 1989), and by the 1990s, as 
we have already noted, the idea of community policing had affected most 
American police agencies. Police practices associated with community 
policing have been diverse and have often changed over time. Foot patrol, 
for example, was considered an important element of community policing 
in the 1980s, but has not been a core component of more recent commu- 
nity policing programs. Community policing has often been implemented 
in combination with other programs, such as problem-oriented policing, 
thus making it difficult to distinguish the core components of commu- 
nity policing from those of other innovations that developed during this 
period. 

Nonetheless, community policing represented a radical departure from 
the professional model of policing that was dominant in the post-World 
War II period. For decades the police had assumed that the main task of 
policing was to fight crime, and that the police, like other professionals, 
could successfully carry out their task with little help and preferably with 
little interference from the public. The police were the experts in defining 
the nature of crime problems and the nature of the solutions that could 
be brought to do something about them. The community in this context 
did not have a central role in the police function, and the responsibility 
for crime problems lay squarely in the hands of the policing industry. 

One core element of the community policing movement was that the 
community should play a central role in defining the problems the police 
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address, and that these problems should extend much beyond conven- 
tional law enforcement. As Kelling and Moore (1988: 4) argue, “during 
the 1950s and 1960s, police thought they were law enforcement agencies 
primarily fighting crime.” In the “community era” or community polic- 
ing era, the police function broadens and includes “order maintenance, 
conflict resolution, provision of services through problem solving, as well 
as other activities” (Kelling and Moore 1988: 2). The justification for 
these new activities was drawn either from a claim that historically the 
police had indeed carried out such functions, or that the community from 
which the police gained legitimacy saw these as important functions of 
the police. 

David Bayley notes that this approach “creates a new role for police 
with new criteria for performance”: 


If police can not reduce crime and apprehend more offenders, they can at least 
decrease fear of crime, make the public feel less powerless, lessen distrust between 
minority groups and the police, mediate quarrels, overcome the isolation of 
marginal groups, organize social services, and generally assist in developing “com- 
munity.” These are certainly worthwhile objectives. But are they what the police 
should be doing? They are a far cry from what the police were originally created 
to do. (Bayley 1988: 228) 


One way to understand the early development of community policing 
is to recognize that it responds to the question: What is the justification 
for the police if they cannot prevent crime? While crime fighting has 
increasingly become a central concern in community policing over the 
last decade, an important contribution of community policing to police 
innovation was its recognition that there were many critical community 
problems that the police could address that were not traditionally defined 
as crime problems. The expansion of the police function was to become 
an important part of many of the innovations that are discussed in this 
volume. This definition of new tasks for policing can be seen in part as a 
response to the failure of police to achieve the crime control goals of the 
professional model of policing. 

Other innovations in policing in this period also looked to redefine 
the role of the police in one way or another. Broken windows policing, 
the subject of Part II of our volume, also seeks to direct the police to 
problems that had often been ignored in standard police practices. The 
idea of broken windows policing developed out of a Police Foundation 
study, the Newark Foot Patrol Experiment, published in 1981. From 
that study James Q. Wilson and George Kelling (1982) identified a link 
between social disorder and crime which suggested the importance of 
police paying attention to many problems that were seen in earlier decades 
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as peripheral to the police function. Wilson and Kelling were impressed 
by the activities of the police officers who walked patrol in the Police 
Foundation study, and thought that what might be seen in traditional 
policing as inappropriate behavior actually held the key to public safety 
and crime reduction. Kelling and Coles (1996: 18) write: 


Most New Jersey police chiefs were dismayed when they learned from program 
evaluators what (anonymous) officers, who were supposed to be “fighting crime,” 
were actually doing while on foot patrol. For example, after being called a second 
time during the same evening to end brawls in the same bar, one foot patrol officer 
had had enough: although the “bar time” was some hours away, he ordered the 
bar closed for business as usual. The bartender grumbled, closed up, and opened 
the next day for business as usual. When this incident was recounted to the chief 
of the department in which it occurred . . . he responded, “that wouldn’t happen 
in my department, the officer would be fired.” 


Wilson and Kelling argued that concern with disorder was an essential 
ingredient for doing something about crime problems. Indeed, the broken 
windows thesis was that serious crime developed because the police and 
citizens did not work together to prevent urban decay and social disorder: 


(A)t the community level, disorder and crime are usually inextricably linked, in 
a kind of developmental sequence. Social psychologists and police officers tend 
to agree that if a window in a building is broken and 1s left unrepaired, all of the 
rest of the windows will soon be broken. (Wilson and Kelling 1982: 31) 


In the context of crime, Wilson and Kelling argued “that ‘untended’ 
behavior also leads to the breakdown of community controls”: 


A stable neighborhood of families who care for their homes, mind each other’s 
children, and confidently frown on unwanted intruders can change in a few years 
or even a few months, to an inhospitable and frightening jungle. A piece of prop- 
erty is abandoned, weeds grow up, a window is smashed. Adults stop scolding 
rowdy children; the children emboldened, become more rowdy. Families move 
out, unattached adults move in . . . Such an area is vulnerable to criminal 
invasion. Though it is not inevitable, it is more likely here, rather than in 
places where people are confident they can regulate public behavior by informal 
controls .. . (Wilson and Kelling 1982: 31) 


Broken windows policing encourages the police to be concerned with 
problems of disorder, and moves crime itself to a secondary, or at least 
second-stage goal of the police. From the perspective of the crisis of 
policing we have described, broken windows policing again responds to 
the crisis of police effectiveness by expanding the police function. Both in 
community policing and broken windows policing the failures of crime 
fighting became less important, because the police function was seen to 
lie in good part in other activities. 
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Problem-oriented policing, the subject of Part III of our volume, also 
sought to broaden the problems that police approached. In Herman 
Goldstein’s original formulation of problem-oriented policing in 1979 
he argued that the “police job requires that they deal with a wide range 
of behavioral problems that arise in the community” (1979: 242). How- 
ever, in this case, the solution for the crisis of policing was not found 
in the definition of new tasks for the police, bur rather in a critique 
of traditional police practice. Goldstein assumed that the police could 
impact crime and other problems if they took a different approach, in 
this case, the problem-oriented policing approach. Accordingly, a second 
response to the crisis we have described is not to accept, as some academic 
criminologists had, that the police could not do something about crime 
and thus to search to define other important police functions as central 
(Gottfredson and Hirschi 1990; Bayley 1994) but to argue that the strate- 
gies of the standard policing model were flawed and that new more 
effective models could be developed. 

Problem-oriented policing sought to redefine the way in which the 
police did their job. Goldstein argued that the police had “lost sight” 
of their primary task which was to do something about crime and other 
problems, and instead had become focused on the “means” of allocat- 
ing police resources. He identified this pathology as a common one in 
large organizations, and sought through the model of problem solving 
to develop a more successful method of ameliorating crime and other 
community problems. 

Other innovations in policing that emerged fully only in the 1990s 
also take the approach that the police can be effective in doing some- 
thing about crime if they adopt innovative police practices. Pulling levers 
policing discussed in Part IV, adopts a problem-oriented approach, but 
provides a broader and more comprehensive combination of strategies 
than more traditional problem-oriented policing programs. Pioneered in 
Boston to deal with an “epidemic” of youth violence (Kennedy, Piehl, and 
Braga 1996), the pulling levers approach begins by drawing upon a col- 
lection of law enforcement practitioners to analyze crime problems and 
develop innovative solutions. It seeks to develop a variety of “levers” to 
stop offenders from continuing criminal behavior that include not only 
criminal justice interventions, but also social services and community 
resources. 

Third-party policing discussed in Part V, offers another solution to 
the failures of the standard policing model. It follows suggestions made 
by Herman Goldstein (1979) that the “tool box” of police strategies be 
expanded. In this case, however, the resources of the police are expanded 
to “third parties” that are believed to offer significant new resources 
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for doing something about crime and disorder.* The opportunity for a 
third-party policing approach developed in part from more general trends 
in the relationship between civil and criminal law (Mann 1992; Mazerolle 
and Ransley in this volume). The expansion of the civil law and its use 
in other legal contexts as a method of dealing with problems that were 
once considered to be the exclusive province of criminal statutes cre- 
ated important new tools for the police. Third-party policing asserts that 
the police cannot successfully deal with many problems on their own, 
and thus that the failures of traditional policing models may be found 
in the limits of police powers. Using civil ordinances and civil courts, 
or the resources of private agencies, third-party policing recognizes that 
much social control is exercised by institutions other than the police and 
that crime can be managed through agencies other than the criminal 
law. 

Hot spots policing discussed in Part VI, was first examined in the 
Minneapolis Hot Spots Experiment (Sherman and Weisburd 1995). The 
Minneapolis study was developed as a direct response to the findings of 
the Kansas City Preventive Patrol Experiment. Drawing upon empirical 
evidence that crime was clustered in discrete hot spots (e.g., see Pierce, 
Spaar, and Briggs 1986; Sherman, Gartin, and Buerger 1989; Weisburd, 
Maher, and Sherman 1992), Sherman and Weisburd argued that pre- 
ventive patrol might be effective if it was more tightly focused. If “only 
3 percent of the addresses in a city produce more than half of all the 
requests for police response, if no police are dispatched to 40 percent 
of the addresses and intersections in a city over one year, and, if among 
the 60 percent with any requests the majority register only one request 
a year, then concentrating police in a few locations makes more sense 
than spreading them evenly through a beat” (Sherman and Weisburd 
1995: 629). Hot spots policing does not demand that the police change 
their strategies, but requires that they focus them more carefully at places 
where crime is clustered. 

Compstat, discussed in Part VII, also responds to the failures of the 
standard model of policing by critiquing the ways in which the police carry 
out their task. However, in the case of Compstat the focus is less on the 
specific strategies that the police are involved in and more on the nature 
of police organization itself. Herman Goldstein noted in 1979 that the 
failures of the standard model of policing could be explained by the fact 
that police organizations were poorly organized to do something about 
crime. Compstat was designed to overcome that limitation. It sought to 
empower the police command structure to do something about crime 
problems. William Bratton, the New York City police chief who coined 
the term and developed the program wrote: 
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We created a system in which the police commissioner, with his executive core, 
first empowers and then interrogates the precinct commander, forcing him or her 
to come up with a plan to attack crime. But it should not stop there. At the next 
level down, it should be the precinct commander, taking the same role as the 
commissioner, empowering and interrogating the platoon commander. Then, 
at the third level, the platoon commander should be asking his sergeants . . . 
all the way down until everyone in the entire organization is empowered and 
motivated, active and assessed and successful. It works in all organizations, 
whether it’s 38,000 New York cops or Mayberry, R. F. D. (Bratton 1998b: 
239) 


Evidence-based policing, discussed in Part VIII also traces the failures 
of traditional policing practices to the ways in which the police carry out 
their tasks. It draws from a much wider set of public policy concerns, 
and a broader policy movement than other police innovations examined 
in this volume. There is a growing consensus among scholars, practition- 
ers, and policymakers that crime control practices and policies should be 
rooted as much as possible in scientific research (Sherman 1988; Cullen 
and Gendreau 2000; MacKenzie 2000; Sherman ez al. 2002). Over the 
last decade there has been a steady growth in interest in the evalua- 
tion of criminal justice programs and practices reflected in part by the 
growth in criminal justice funding for research during this period (Visher 
and Weisburd 1998; http://www.crimereduction.gov.uk/crimered.htm). 
Increasing support for research and evaluation in criminal justice may 
be seen as part of a more general trend toward utilization of scientific 
research for establishing rational and effective practices and policies. This 
trend is perhaps most prominent in the health professions where the idea 
of “evidence-based medicine” has gained strong government and profes- 
sional support (Millenson 1997; Zuger 1997), though the evidence-based 
paradigm is also developing in other fields (e.g., see Nutley and Davies 
1999; Davies, Nutley, and Smith 2000). The evidence-based approach 
does not necessarily assume that the police can be more effective, but 
it argues that a reliance on evidence in the police industry is a pre- 
requisite for the development of effective policing practices (Sherman 
1988). 


Conclusion 


In our Introduction we have traced the wide diffusion of innovations in 
the last decades of the twentieth century to a crisis of police practices 
that had begun to develop in the late 1960s. We have argued that it is 
not accidental that so much innovation was brought to American polic- 
ing during this period. Indeed, such innovation can be understood in the 
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context of a series of challenges to American policing that created a per- 
ceived need for change among the police, scholars, and the public. We 
have also argued that the paths of police innovation can be understood 
in the context of the critiques that developed of standard policing mod- 
els. In some cases, the innovations minimized the importance of crime 
fighting, which had been the main focus of earlier policing models. Such 
innovations responded to the crisis of policing by defining a broader or 
new set of tasks which the police could perform more effectively. Other 
innovations, however, started with a critique of the methods used in the 
traditional policing models. These innovations assumed that the police 
could be more effective, even in preventing or controlling crime, if the 
tactics used were changed. 

In the following chapters prominent police scholars examine each of 
the innovations that we have discussed. The format of advocates and cri- 
tiques provides a broad framework for assessing these innovations and 
allows us to identify the major advantages and disadvantages of these 
approaches. In our conclusions we try to draw more general lessons from 
these contributions, and discuss the possible directions that police inno- 
vation will take in the coming decades. 


NOTES 


We would like to thank our colleagues John Eck, David Klinger, Cynthia Lum, 
Lorraine Mazerolle, and Stephen Mastrofski for their thoughtful comments on 
an earlier draft of this introductory chapter. Helpful comments were also pro- 
vided by Kristen Miggans, a graduate student at the University of Maryland, 
who also assisted us in preparing the manuscript for publication. 

1. It is important to note that a number of large social experiments were con- 
ducted during this period (e.g., see Bell et al. 1980; Struyk and Bendick 
1981) and thus the Kansas City Preventive Patrol experiment can be seen 
as part of a larger effort to subject social programs to systematic empirical 
study. 

2. It is important to note that the impetus for third-party policing does not nec- 
essarily come from the police. Mazerolle and Ransley (2006) argues that a 
variety of external demands have imposed third-party policing on the police 
industry. 
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